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SPECIAL ARTICLES 



"DEBASING THE POETIC COINAGE" 

PAFkT II 
THE "NEW MOVEMENT" IN AMERICA 

By Alice Williams Brotherton 



RECENT American poetry is a Pegasus of the 
mustang breed. It is just now occupied in 
rearing, bucking and bounding, while it 
awaits some bronco-buster of a Bellerophon under 
whose firm hand it may leave caracoling and spread 
the pinions not yet unfurled, to set off along the 
Milky Way in a range of fresh new paces. 

The newest school in America is an outgrowth of 
Whitman as to form and of the French symbolists 
as to matter. There is realistic detail in plenty, a 
rhythm loose rather than freer, images startling 
rather than beautiful, liberal splashes of color; 
these are the stock in trade of the new Shop of 
Poetry-While- You-Wait, whose stated aim is "to 
say things not yet said and say them in a form not 
yet formulated." With a few brilliant exceptions 
little of the new product is the "spontaneous out- 
flow of powerful feeling" but rather novelty in 
theme dressed in the very latest mode. Certainly 
among them are real lyrists like Sara Tinsdale, 
melodious troubadours like Lindsay, a singer like 
Miss Lowell capable of molding thoughtful sonnets 
and light lyrics ; yet, one and all, they are attracted 
toward the footless formlessness, the eccentric dic- 
tion, the unrhythmic platitudes of vers libre, the 
latest brand of poetical heresy — free verse. 

Rhyme, alliteration, end-stopped or run-over lines, 
consonance, metrical experiments, are merely the 
tools of the poet ; to be used at will only when needed. 
Unluckily all these things are not the tools but the 
sole stock in trade of the poetasters and poeticules, 
who are capable by sheer force of will, without in- 
spiration, of turning out machine-made verse, con- 
ventional in form, correct in metre but wholly desti- 
tute of the informing soul of poetry. It is the 
instinctive rebellion against such banal "correct- 
ness," such conventionalized wooden verse which 
gives rise to the vers-librist, Symbolist, Imagist. 
But perhaps the cure is worse than the disease. 

Followers of the new movement are exhorted to 
"throw aside all tradition, logic, ethics, the ex- 
hausted and monotonous rhythms of the art," to 
"deal with subjects visually," fixing an image of 
life and nature," "recognize no ethical or moral 
value in the substance of a theme," "surrender to 
a mood or a dream instead of being captured by an 
idea or conviction": such surrender to be "produc- 
tive of an art full of spells and intuitions"; and in 
reward "life and love and nature will pour their 
golden dreams into his heart" and his verse will be 
"full of fire and imagery sweeping on the wings of 
his free rhythms." 

This comes perilously near to making the poetic 
mood sensuous abandonment to sensations rather 



than an intellectual enthusiasm seeking to translate 
the realm of imagination and spiritual realities 
into terms of the visible world. Its direct effect is 
apparent. In the endeavor to be virile much of 
the new verse is coarse; some of it is not so much 
free as libertine. There is occasional rank phras- 
ing which puts to blush the aesthetic school of the 
eighties; there is generally a tendency to dwell 
upon sensations, thrills and hectic emotions. When 
we are solemnly told that a particular poem is 
"poignant — aching!" we get an inkling of the mood 
in which it is intended to be read. 

In its Criticism, often brilliant, always startling, 
the effect achieved is mainly that of saying old 
things in a new way. To call metre "metric," to 
substitute "cadence" for rhythm, "stress" for ac- 
cent does not get us very far. It is only a change 
in nomenclature; the old structural laws of the art 
remain unchanged. 

Some of the new verse gives us fresh and striking 
presentments of old motifs, occasionally a glowing 
thought, a gleam of color, the effect of a keen wind 
blowing over the prairie, a strain of vanishing 
melody : but for lack of artistic shaping in the 
matter of form these are rather flitting ghosts than 
permanent residents in the realm of poetry. When 
they are not crude schoolboy "exercises" they are 
exactly what Professor George MacLean Harper 
calls the thoughts in Dorothy Wordsworth's jour- 
nal "incomplete poems, star-dust of poetry still 
unpolarized." Well, even for so much we must 
be grateful. Quality is of value in any shape, 

Star-dust than earth-dust is rarer; 

Crushed glass is still dull, but a glint or 
A sparkle will challenge the sunlight 

Flung out from the diamond's last splinter . . . 

but as to form free verse is assuredly what Conrad 
Aiken calls it "shredded prose, strangled metre" or 
one might say it is poetry in the raw, it needs to be 
boiled down before serving. 

The first requirement of the artist is full mastery 
of the medium — whether words, clay, or color or 
tone, — through which he is to interpret his thought 
to others. The poet's sole medium is language. 
Poetry is harmony, beauty, orderly sequence of 
thought; but ever and always it is plastic language 
clothing ethereal images and rhythmic ardor held 
within bounds by the laws of art. It should be a 
rule that no one should be allowed to attempt free 
verse until he had thoroughly mastered the funda- 
mental principles of the art of poetry. That would 
reduce the output considerably and the limited 
product might be of genuine value. 
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Apparently the aim of the new school is Beauty, 
whether the child of God or Devil. To drift on a 
tide of sheer feeling, to float on a sea of sensuous 
sound thrilled with soft sensations through every 
fibre of being, this is. indicated as the proper mood 
for the "evocation of verse-magic." The Spirit of 
Song is not a sexless Vestal, but still less is she 
Our Lady of the Poppies. No lotos-dreamer, no 
lingerer in an opium-paradise of dulled senses and 
stultified will is the true Son of Song. Nor is he 

Thought's slave and dead to every natural joy. 

But it behooves him of all men to "keep his soul 
well-knit," to hold fast the energy of life as Arnold 
says, to 

Set up a mark of everlasting light 
Above the howling senses' ebb and flow. 

Study of the product printed in its several maga- 
zines and in a number of exquisitely printed vol- 
umes leads to the conclusion that free verse is a 
free-for-all, go-as-you-please race; for each critique, 
each preface, each "appreciation" lays down new 
and differing laws for its production. The Imag- 
ists of one year are repudiated by the next. One 
man is censored because the well-marked rhythms 
of his very readable verse do not adhere to the 
principles laid down in his preface. An English- 
man writing in an American magazine says of an 
expatriate poet lately deceased: "He was in no 
sense a poet. . . . The fact that he was an Ameri- 
can showed in his verse . . . too much of his nation- 
ality; it was too obvious, too sonorous, too over- 
done. His verse is made up of sound and splendor 
and colored words without enough of mystery or of 
reticence. Even the rhythm is too marked in its 
swing. But there is certainly originality in his 
finest verse, when color joins with music; yet with 
a splendid exteriority." 

Apart from the few exquisite lyrics, which 
evidently have sprung spontaneously into being un- 
shaped by theory, the major part of the output is 
mere dabbling in verse or babbling in disjointed 
prose of undigested thoughts, hysteric or deliber- 
ately worked-up emotions, or partially visualized 
imagery. A sample or two should suffice: 

John Gould Fletcher, author of "The Blue Sym- 
phony" — calculated to give the blues to any lover of 
versing because it is an opium-dream of exquisite 
imagery broken into by the jog-trot of a rudely 
driven jaunting-car — chants thus: 

I wriggle like a long yellow snake along the beaches. 

yes, you see the snake, and the wriggle, but 
why "yellow"? Or was the poet clad in a khaki 
bathing-suit? 

In "The .Letter" Miss Lowell yodels: 

Little cramped words crawling all over the paper 
Like draggled fly's legs . . . 

and talks of 

Squeezing my heart into little ink-drops 
And posting it. 
And I scald here alone 
Under the fire 
Of the great Moon. 

The last line relieves us of the dread lest she might 
have been in an overheated vapor bath. It is sad to 



find one with the gift of lyric expression shown in 
her sonnets perpetrating such chaotic lines as 

My mind is stuffed with words 
Which voice the passion and the ache of things, 

and again, in lines entitled "Bullion": 

My thoughts 
Chink against my ribs 
And roll about like silver hailstones ! 

In "Orion Dead" H. D. makes Artemis cry: 

So, arise and face me, 
I am poisoned with the rage of song . . . 

an infection which has spread rapidly. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence asserts solemnly 

The sky was apple-green, 
The sky was green wine held up in the sun, 
The moon was a golden petal between. . . . 

Between what? 

In furtherance of the new rule that verse must 
"render particulars exactly" when voicing his 
"passionate belief in the artistic value of modern 
life" Mr. Fletcher chortles thus: 

BUSS TOP 

Black shapes bending, 

Taxicabs crush in the crowd. 

The tops are each a shining square, 

Shuttles that steadily press through woolly fabric. 

Drooping blossom, 

Gas-standards over 

Spray out jingling tumult 

Of white-hot rays. 

Monotonous domes of bowler-hats 
Vibrate in the heat. 

Silently, easily we sway through braying traffic 
Down the crowded street. 
The tumult crouches over us, 
Or suddenly drifts to one side. 

Also 

Oh the wet walk of my brown hen through the stack-yard 

surely flashes the image of a barnyard without 
need of adding that corn was probably the aim of 
the walk through the pelting rain. 

And Richard Aldington assuredly creates a new 
"image" when he says to the Poplar 

And I have seen the moon 

Slip his silver penny into your pocket 

As you straightened your hair. 

And so on, for quantity ; the quality is always the 
same. A saving sense of humor should be part of 
every bard's equipment. 

The Rules laid down by these haters of formula 
and law as presenting a new theory have been 
formulated and, what is more, practised for cen- 
turies. They are the self-evident truths taken for 
granted by any real poet: they have been simply 
looted from the world-old Treasure House of the 
Muses; a treasury to which each generation and 
race contributes its quota; classicist and romanti- 
cist, symbolist equally with formalist — an ever- 
accumulating store from which each age, each 
school, each new poet is free to take all that is best 
suited to his needs or that his genius can carry. 
Their very catch-words "Spontaneity," "Vividness 
of Imagination," "subtle interlinked melodies," 
"purity of theme," "beauty of sentiment," "quality 
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in workmanship," "courageous idealism," "winged 
thought capable of sustained and inspired flight" — 
are echoes of the craft exercised with more or less 
unconsciousness by the gild of poets through all 
time. 

The New Movement would not be a bad thing as 
revolt against colorless "correctness," corroding 
monotony, traditional fixities, platitudinal preach- 
ing, priggish teaching, metrical jugglery, bald 
rhetoric or sentimental slush. The whole bardic 
gild stands ready to welcome anything that calls 
back to verse the true spirit of poetry. Even a 
blur in the stamping may be forgiven if the coin 
rings true. But to substitute for metre a footless 
disjointed prose, to thrust on poetry an uncensored 
realism which drags the mind through the slews 
and cess-pools of sheer sensation and morbid sug- 
gestion, to throw aside all law save that of individ- 
ual whim — is, in the words of the Slavic proverb 
"to throw out the baby with the bath!" Many of 
the self-styled "moderns" seem to adopt as a work- 
ing rule the line of Skip Cannell, 

I will make new sounds and new jumps and gestures! 

One can hardly admire a Muse whose aim is to 
rival the saltatory gymnastics of the cafe dancer: . 
and it is impossible to restrain a broad grin when 
Ezra Pound — a prophet of the cult who, whatever 
one may think of his verse, is a grand master of 
pugilistic prose — directs his critical slugging at 
"mucked mysticism for the multitude" and at 
"Imagism gone into froth." Its chief defects, he 
says, are "sloppiness, lack of cohesion, lack of or- 
ganic centre in individual poems, rhetoric, a con- 
ventional form of language to be found also in 
classic text-books, and in some cases a tendency 
more than slight toward the futurists' cinemato- 
graphic fluidity." 

There is hope for a movement that possesses such 
a critic. There is even a chance that under such 
vigorous chastening we may yet get something fine 
as the result of this new stirring up of the old fount 
of Helikon. Lest I may seem to lay too much 
stress on the form, rather than the substance, of 
Poetry, let me say I agree wholly with Aleister 
Crowley's statement in a late article in Vanity 
Fair: "The business of technique is to be incon- 
spicuous. It is like the manners of a gentleman." 
Fine technique implies simply mastery of all the 
traditions of the art. "Even Modernity" says Louis 
Dumas "presupposes the past of the great literary 
line." 

There is a sort of Apostolic Succession in poetry. 
The "high seriousness," distinction, the grand man- 



ner, the lyric cadence of mingled fire and sweetness, 
the stately march of heroics, the passionate rhythms 
and dithyrambs of intense feeling, the spiritualized 
melodies of the high pure mountain peaks of 
thought, the thrilling flutings of etherealized vision 
— all of these persist from generation 'to generation. 
And in each generation the Muse has not left her- 
self without a witness. The true heir may wander 
a beggar in the wilderness while his right is 
usurped, for a time, by various pretenders; but 
sooner or latter he comes to his own. To be in line 
with this scouted "tradition" is to be of the race, 
a lineal descendant. I range myself frankly with 
tradition. Better be a poor relation of Shakespeare 
and Shelley than a crowned prince in the house of 
the Imagist usurper! 

The faults apparent in much verse of both the 
old and the new school are a certain pose and lack 
of sincerity. The writers are self-conscious and 
are poetic not from necessity of great utterance but 
of malice prepense. And without sincerity prod- 
ucts of such moods become merely 

The songs of dead seasons, that wander 
On wings of articulate words. 

The first step toward sincerity is that the poet 
should forget his audience and think only of his 
song and the joy of singing! 

This is the thought bequeathed us by Phadraic 
mac Piarais, the young Irish poet recently executed : 
"The poet is his own first audience. His poetry is 
a matter between himself and himself. If others 
afterward come and share his joy, the gain is 
theirs." 

Yet this is an old thought too; so old, that I 
found it in the German Reader used years ago in 
school. I have turned it into English almost liter- 
ally and give it as expressing the attitude toward 
his art of 

THE SINCERE SINGER 

The Nightingale in yonder grove 
Chanted his tender song of love, 
Unwearied still from dusk to dawn, 
Till even the very stars were gone. 

"Ho" cried the Cuckoo wandering late 
"Why sing so loudly, dunderpate, 
When every soul is sound asleep? 
No single word of praise you'll reap." 

"Nay" said the Singer, "not for praise 
Of man or bird my song I raise: 
I reck not who is harkening — 
Because my heart is full, I sing !" 

Alice Williams Brotherton 




